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“How do you write your novels?” a 
dozen popular writers were asked. “Do 
you begin your idea with a strongly indi- 
vidual character placed in a peculiar develop- 
ing environment, or do you make your char- 
acters subsidiary to the working out of social 
problems or pictures of conditions ? 

“Ts plot structure a foremost consideration 
in your work, or does plot formulate itself 
as a logical sequence of ‘types’ presented ? 

“Do you have in mind some definite effect 
you hope to produce upon the mind of your 
reader — some special reason for the writing 
which is your idea and inspiration ? 

“Do ‘characters’ balk? Does the plot 
get away at times? Do you have a motif in 
your stories, and when and where do you do 


your work? In a sentence, what is the 
anatomy of the novel ?” 

These were the questions asked by the 
New York Herald, and the replies, published 
in the Herald as follows, are of absorbing 
interest :— 

Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman : When I begin 
a novel I generally have in mind a central 
thought which I wish to develop, but never 
a problem. The individual characters, that 
is, the principal ones, are clear in my mind, 
but my plot is the vaguest. I have some- 
times been embarrassed when asked to out- 
line a plot for some announced work of mine, 
because my plot shapes itself as I go along. 
It may change, and I dislike to put it down 
in black and white, binding myself to do so 
or so. 

I work almost entirely by the sequential 
method. My minor characters come in of 
their own accord. I have frequently been 
surprised at their appearance, feeling as if I 
had not invited them there. This was espe- 
cially the case with the dwarf lady, Miss 
Blair, in “ By the Light of the Soul.” She 
suddenly appeared in the Pullman car on 
which Maria Edgerton was traveling, and to 
this day I don’t know how she got there. 
She was very welcome, however, as she 
helped solve a perplexing question as to 
Maria, and I became interested in her at 
once. 

In my last novel, “The Shoulders of 
Atlas,” I had a clear conception of Henry 
and Sylvia Whitman before I began. I felt 
acquainted with their natures and disposi- 
tions. With respect to Rose Fletcher and 
Horace Allen, they were not so clear at the 
start. In fact, I thought Rose would never 
arrive. She was a very tardy heroine. 

As to the technical details of my writing, 
I have no system, no given time to sit at my 
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desk, and no special time for work, although, 
of course, I like the morning hours the best. 
I think I work by inspiration, doing my best 
work, most easily, when the mood is on. All 
this is dependent upou my physical condi- 
tion, as my strength is limited. When very 
tired my type shows it, and my secretary has 
a hard time making out what I mean, while 
the uninformed would certainly conclude 
that I do not know how to spell. I compose 
wholly on the typewriter, and am entirely 
unable to dictate, a method which would save 
much of my strength if I could only practice 
it. Some days I am only able to do one or 
two typewritten pages ; on rare occasions I 
have produced as much as 10,000 words in a 
day, although I must of course pay dearly in 
weariness for such close application as that. 

George Barr McCutcheon : My method is 
simplicity itself, so to speak. In the first 
place, I write to entertain myself. If I suc- 
ceed in that, there is some reason to suspect 
that readers may be more or less affected in 
the same way. So long as I am entertained 
by the tale in its development, just so long 
am I satisfied with what I am doing. If 
the fundamental joy wanes, I know that there 
is something wrong. It is then necessary to 
go back and re-build the playhouse of words 
and scenes. I could not write so much as a 
chapter if I were not pleasantly entertained 
and amused by the things that are happening 
or are calculated to happen. 

As I never read my own stories after they 
have been worked over for the last time, I 
am scarcely qualified to say that they would 
entertain or amuse me in their printed state. 
I say good-by to them when finis is written. 
They are like children who go out irito the 
world to earn their own way. It is for them 
to make new friends and to keep them if pos- 
sible. 

The plot comes first ; then the characters. 
The people in the story merely serve to work 
out the plot, like so many amiable laborers 
who toil for the love of the thing. I may 
say that I have little or no trouble with them. 
We are good friends ; that explains it. 

It seems to me that I would rather have 
people say: “I love that story,” than to 
hear the superior remark of the critic: “It 
is a great book.” 


After all, it is the world we write for, not 
its atoms. Primarily, I write for the joy it 
gives to me—which is not as selfish as it 
sounds. The only effect I aspire to produce 
on the mind of a reader is one gf gentle re- 
laxation and pleasure. If he is thrilled or 
diverted, my object is obtained; if he is 
bored, I am quite likely to hear of it, one 
way or another, and humility oppresses me. 
However, being of a somewhat mercurial 
temperament, the depression is not a perma- 
nent affliction. Recovery is almost imme- 
diate. There is always a counter irritant in 
praise, no matter how meagre nor whence it 
comes. 

The question is often asked : When do you 
do your writing ? That is readily answered : 
When I feel like it. If the pencil runs 
smoothly in the morning hours, it means that 
the brain — or the imagination, if you choose 
to call it that—is keen and full of zest for 
the work of the day. On such days I may 
write several thousand words. On the other 
hand, if the morning hours are unprolific, 
there is no more work for that day. I never 
force the way. The plot is always there ; it 
cannot get away. The characters are ready 
for work when I am ready. 

Nine or ten months are required in the 
building of a long novel. The short ones 
take no more than five or six weeks. I was 
two years in writing “The Sherrods,” and 
quite as long with “ Jane Cable.” As I wrote 
“The Sherrods” and “Nedra” before 
“ Graustark”’ was published, it readily may 
be seen that I have secured something of a 
lead over my publishers, if one stops to think 
that “ Graustark”” was the first of my stories 
to be published. 

I have but one unvarying rule. I always 
begin a story on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month. It doesn’t matter what day of the 
week it happens to be or what the month. 

You may call it superstition if you like. 

Myrtle Reed McCullough: It would be 
much easier for me to tell how I do not write 
my novels than how I do, as I have nothing 
worthy to be called a method. I keep a very 
small notebook in which I jot down from 
time to time titles and suggestions. It fits 
easily into an ordinary purse or handbag, 
and I usually have it with me. I travel a 
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great deal, but in search of enjoyment and 
experience only—never consciously for 
“material.” I usually have my title before 
I begin the book. My characters and pic- 
tures of conditions, or environment, belong 
together from the beginning, and I could not 
dissociate them. Plot-structure, balance, 
harmony, contrast, and logical development 
are all with me “foremost considerations.” 
The people and the story are inextricably 
associated, and could not exist apart. 

I always form what most people call “ in- 
spiration.” I never wrote a book—or even 
a line—that I did not have to write, nor 
began a book until the thing itself, demand- 
ing expression, gave me no peace. My mind 
works like a geyser —simmers and seethes 
for a long period, then explodes. I do not 
consider the effect upon the reader while 
writing — my only endeavor is to do good 
work. 

I write usually during the winter months — 
principally in February and March — work- 
ing from ten to four or five o’clock each day 
except Sunday. I use a typewriter entirely, 
must have quiet, and find that I can work 
better in a small room. I usually write a 
chapter a day, and do all my own copying 
and revision. I cannot dictate. 

The story goes smoothly after I once begin 
it, because I have a long period of prepara- 
tion mentally before I begin to write. It is 
all thought out well in advance as regards 
the main lines. Details fill themselves in as 
I work. Characters do not balk or the plot 
get twisted, as it is all planned in advance. 
Sometimes it turns out a little differently 
from the first plan, but not often. 

It seems rather a misnomer to call it 
“ work,” as it is really a great joy. I love 
my work so much that I should gladly pay 
for the privilege of doing it if that were 
necessary. I want to write all the time, and 
I don’t want to do anything else but write, 
but as a spider cannot spin constantly, there 
must be long intervals of rest, recuperation, 
and varying experience. But the happiest 
days of my life are those I spend alone in 
the soundproof room, my solitude secured 
by a paragon of a maid—take my hour’s 
walk at dusk, dress for dinner, and after din- 
ner talk over my day’s work, and the next 








day’s, also, with my husband, as he reads 
the first draft of my manuscript, chapter by 
chapter. 

In the sense of “ working,” if writing be 
work, I’ve been working all my life, for when 
I have n’t been doing it I’ve been thinking 
about it, and 1 must have been born with a 
pen in one hand and a sheet of paper in the 
other, howling for ink. 

Harold MacGrath : I usually begin a story 
as a dramatist begins a play — with the end. 
The characters work out the plot them- 
selves ; I have very little to do with it after 
they have started. 

The structure of a plot must naturally be 
foremost, for, after all is said and done, the 
story’s the thing. I never outline a plot ; I 
carry the main thread in my head till I am 
ready to put it on paper, and after it assumes 
body on paper it has many devious twists 
and turns of which I had no prior idea. 

The one definite idea I have in mind in 
writing stories is to afford an agreeable, 
pleasant hour or two to my readers. I wish 
to amuse them, to make them wish that they, 
too, might have lived as this or that hero, 
in this or that land, probable or improbable. 
I prefer sunshine, mirth, buoyancy, and I be- 
lieve most readers prefer the same. 

I write whenever I feel like it, for when I 
am in the mood I do better work. I never 
force myself to do so much work each day. 
There are days when it is impossible to write 
a hundred words ; again, I have written as 
many as 7,000 words in a day. Obstacles ? 
There are altogether too many to enumerate. 
A character that does n’t “balk” never fails 
to be uninteresting. I have always tried to 
place human people in absurd or unique 
situations, and to let them extricate them- 
selves as you or I would if so placed. 

The anatomy of a motif for a story is a 
complex thing, but of a practical joke “‘ The 
Man on the Box” was evolved. A young 
man, disguised as a coachman, drove his 
sister and her friend to a ball one night. 
This happened in my native town. And it 
amused me greatly when critics said the ex- 
ploit was highly improbable. Out of the 
Italian state and church marriage came the 
plot of “ The Lure of the Mask.” The most 
trivial thing sometimes will suggest a plot. I 
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found the ten of hearts one night on the 
sidewalk. It became the motif of “ Hearts 
and Masks.” 

Sometimes when it seems hard to connect 
one chapter with another, I find this obstacle 
easily surmounted by writing the last two or 
three pages of the chapter just finished. 
This seems to give me swing to begin the 
next. I always begin a story with a para- 
graph or a sentence vital to the plot, some- 
thing to grip the reader’s attention from the 
very start; but to accomplish this the first 
page is always to me the hardest bit of writ- 
ing in the whole book. 

James B. Connolly: Are n’t we all trying 
to paint life as we find it, without caring 
overmuch where we find it, provided it is in- 
teresting to us and not too sordid for decent 
men’s enjoyment? Preferably do we not 
take our stories from real life, thereby saving 
ourselves just so much work ? 

And never a story worth while that did not 
come from life, which is, after all, as much 
in the spirit as in the body, as much in the 
aspirations as in the accomplishments ; but 
this does not mean that we try to tell a story 
as we hear it —does any imaginative person 
ever ?— but you hear a story, and it sug- 
gests to you a treatment by which it may be 
made to serve a purpose. When you get 
through with it it may differ as much from 
the original tale as the plant does from the 
seed, but in that original tale was the ger- 
minal idea, and isn’t that about all that any- 
body with a moderately varied experience 
in life needs ? You are given the skeleton ; 
it is for you to add flesh and blood and 
breathe the spirit into it; and will not the 
likeness to a real live human being which that 
figure displays be about in proportion to our 
knowledge of human nature and whatever 
little gift we may have for inducing others to 
see things as do we ourselves ? 

As to the plot —need that matter much ? 
And if it does, they lie all about us —life is 
full of plots—not always equal to the de- 
mands of melodrama, perhaps, but sufficient 
to the largest requirement. Take any group 
of people, of varying standards of conduct, 
and set them striving for some one thing, 
‘and do we not immediately get a struggle of 
some kind —and doesn’t every struggle de- 


velop its own plot? For myself, I think a 
plot should be kept very much under, as it 
is in actual life, where there are very few 
villains and very few sublime heroes, and 
where a man’s course is a hundred times 
more likely to be guided by impulse than by 
intellectually guided action. 

Isn't fiction perhaps serving its best pur- 
pose when it is striving to make people of 
varying creeds, race, and social standards ac- 
quainted with the most lovable, the best 
sides of each other ?— and all despite differ- 
ing standards trying to do the right thing or 
about as near the right thing as their sys- 
tems will stand ? I would rather be equal to 
presenting one such convincing example than 
to inventing a dozen plots — which inciden- 
tally no man that ever lived was equal to. 
Plots remain the same — the hues of life are 
ever changing. 

For the mechanical items of which you 
ask: I prefer to write in the morning, and 
not too early ; at home I am no early bird — 
anywhere between breakfast and luncheon — 
nine and one —are good hours for me, and 
this though I am one of those who believe 
that most men can write better at night, 
under artificial light and a hushed com- 
munity. But he is a wise man who remem- 
bers that he may have to work — not a week 
or a month, but many years, and an impor- 
tant thing in a long race is to conserve your 
energy. 

Winston Churchill : I make my characters 
subsidiary to the working out of the presen- 
tation of the problem. 

George W. Cable: How do I write my 
novels ? No two of them are results of the 
same method. Even as to their mechanical 
production, I no longer put my pages into 
handwriting, but typewriting. When writing 
away from home I make them in pencil, re- 
ducing them to typewriting on my return to 
my study —a lodge of two rooms, one above 
the other, in the midst of my small grove 
garden, known to my family as the “ power 
house.” 

But, of course, it is trivial to dwell on the 
hand and tool work of a literary craftsman. 
Yet, let me add that because my wits refuse 
to work on any but a clean page, and because 
1 have to revise so much and so often, I put 
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my pages on large sheets and limit each to a 
hundred and fifty words, using the broad 
margins for revisions. This is about the 
only thing in the mechanical part of my work 
that I sufficiently approve of to recommend 
it to others. It has its emphatic drawbacks, 
but it has a number of values. 

As to the mind work, my method for the 
novel I am just now completing ( “ Kincaid’s 
Battery”) seems to me so much the best 
I have ever followed that I prefer to speak 
exclusively of it. I began with the idea of 
presenting a phase of life unfamiliar both to 
general experience and to literature, yet to 
the portrayal of which I could bring an ex- 
ceptional familiarity, whether acquired by ex- 
perience or by a vivid imaginative study of 
some period of history — or by the two com- 
bined. I chose New Orleans for the centre 
of my scene because I am of New Orleans, 
by birth and more than half a lifetime’s resi- 
dence. I chose our Civil War for time and 
circumstances, as hanging fullest of ripe fruit 
in the gardens of my imagination and actual 
experience. I put my hero and others into 
the artillery service because while still writ- 
ing “The Cavalier,” a cavalry story, I no- 
ticed that the artillery arm seems to have 
least attention from tellers of military 
stories, yet offers a superb phase of soldiers’ 
hie. I set myself to make a story which 
should be a strong combination of character 
portrayal with plot ; with, I mean, a conflict 
of passions, wills, schemes, and adventurous 
and tragic fates ; and to harmonize these en- 
tirely with historic events of the time. 

Next I made a scenario, as though project- 
ing a play, yet was careful that it should be 
the framework of a novel and not ofa play ; 
and this anatomy I studied and revised for 
months before writing a page of narrative. 
Thus, incide~tally, I found myself so well ac- 
quainted with each character in the tale be- 
fore beginning to write it that if any one of 
them ever “ balked” (as you say), I do not 
know it. 

I believe I am blameless in this story of 
trying to prove anything or preach anything. 
It is supremely a love story, a tale of love 
and constancy. Certainly it is also a war 
story, but not for history’s sake or war’s 
sake, much less for the praise of war ; the 








story of a war within a war, a war of beau- 
tiful characters (with plenty of faults to 
make them human and real) against char- 
acters ugly and evil, yet not without charm. 
I hope it may preach as character and con- 
duct always will and must whenever they are, 
as the critics say, convincing. 

I write six days of each week, “at home 
or abroad, on the land, on the sea,” from nine 
to one, and confine all the other tasks and 
joys of life, including research, relaxation, 
proof-reading, and correspondence, to the 
other hours. 

And I hope no one will ever take me for 
an example. 

Will N. Harben: I usually first have an 
idea for a story; then I select the charac- 
ters which are to be used and their indi- 
viduality, actions, conversation, reflections, 
etc., cause the plot to take shape, and it is 
satisfactory provided it is leading toward a 
logical and satisfying climax and a proper 
ending. I consume exactly one year in pro- 
ducing a book. After the idea has come I 
spend fully five months in doing nothing but 
living with the idea and the characters. I 
keep a notebook in which I write down 
everything that strikes my fancy as taking 
place in the story, making perhaps a thou- 
sand entries, and, strange to say, never look- 
ing at my notes after I begin work. My 
novels are ustially 120,000 words in length, 
and I make a rough first writing of less than 
half so long, which is finally elaborated into 
the finished book. It takes about seven 
months for me to write one of my novels 
and correct the proofs and get it off my 
hands. After that I must dismiss it wholly 
from my mind, in order that I may “dream 
out” another. 

I work only in the mornings, beginning at 
eight and ending at eleven. Unlike many 
other authors, I never like to write on till I 
have finished some particular thrilling chap- 
ter or scene, but prefer to stop at an inter- 
esting point, if my time is up, in order that 
I may take up the work the following day 
with eagerness and faith in having something 
that must be said. 

I have usually thought out my book so 
thoroughly before beginning to write it that 
it seems to run smoothly and not to hitch, 
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and, too, the characters do and say things in 
a final sort of way which keeps me from hav- 
ing to alter what has once been written. 

Joseph Medill Patterson: All one’s previ- 
ous life enters into a book, I believe. A 
word here which you picked up in the Third 
Reader years ago, another word there which 
you got in James (the psychologist, not the 
novelist ) last week, a phrase from the Bible, 
an adjective (peculiarly applied) from 
Nietzsche, may all be thrown together in the 
same sentence under the government of an 
old rule of the first copy desk that ever 
frightened you. What I have said about 
words is true also of ideas, of arrangement. 
The writer merely merges, co-ordinates his 
life’s impressions. Not only does he draw 
some of his characters from life as he sees 
it, but he draws all his characters from life. 
That doesn’t mean that he will draw one 
character from one person, for the photo- 
graph, after all, is n’t as true as the portrait. 
The photograph gives equal prominence to 
the essential and to the non-essential. But 
if he is drawing a character of certain tem- 
perament, placed in certain environment, he 
will find the common factor to a great many 
people of that temperament in that environ- 
ment, and make that common factor con- 
spicuous in the single character whom finally 
he in this way selects. 

Plot, of course, means struggle, and the 
bitterest struggle springs from the strongest 
instincts —to eat and to procreate.. In some 
strata of society the struggle to eat is thrust 
into the background, because food is taken 
for granted, and the struggle to adorn takes 
its place —less fierce, of course, just as the 
modern married woman is more ready to be 
thrust aside by a successful promoter than 
was Medea by Jason. The struggle should 
be logical between forces not very unequal, 
so that suspense may be introduced. It 
should end as most struggles of the particu- 
lar type depicted do end. Such, as I am led 
to believe, is the general scheme of work of 
the realist. The romanticist, of course, has 
entirely different methods, and from a com- 
mercial point of view more profitable ones. 
In writing “A Little Brother of the Rich” 
I conceived first Paul Potter, the name part ; 
then, to balance him, Sylvia, the heroine. I 


put them in a certain environment, and the 
plot thereupon worked itself out naturally. 
Given the main characters in their environ- 
ment, the plot, like the subsidiary characters, 
formulates itself. 

I am irregular about writing ; some days 
I do as many as 5,000 words, some days none 
at all. The leading characters cannot balk, 
because they are not compelled to do any- 
thing they do not want to. The specifica- 
tions as to the minor characters may, of 
course, escape the memory occasionally. 

Stewart Edward White: I generally take 
a strong central character, or at least one of 
interest to me, and let the plot and subsidiary 
characters develop from whatever is neces- 
sary to explain him. Sometimes, however, 
an environment will attract me; in which 
case I try to create a character which shall 
correspond to or be a product of that en- 
vironment. 

The plot develops from the characters 
rather than the other way about. 

I generally try to have some deep moral 
or ethical idea for which the novel is to stand 
as a symbol. For example, in “ The Blazed 
Trail” the idea that while man owes it to 
himself to succeed, he does not necessarily 
owe it to himself to succeed alone, and that his 
aids may often be weaker vessels. In “The 
Silent Places” was the simple idea of doing 
a man’s work modestly, and of making the 
woman’s sacrifice and supreme love without 
self-consciousness or heroics. But having 
decided on this motif, a novelist should keep 
it under in the exposition. In other words, 
the story, as a story, should speak for itself. 

I never start to write until I know what I 
am to do. Then I write very rapidly, and 
with only minor corrections ; begin at about 
eight A. M.; work until half-past ten ; ac- 
complish on an average 1,500 words in that 
time ; have never run against obstacles in 
the actual writing. 

One thing I can add, I can never “ gather 
material.” Just as sure as I go into a new 
country with the idea of getting literary 
material out of it, I come back with nothing. 
But if I go out for fun, and forget all about 
writing, etc., then I am sure to have some- 
thing of some value, at least to myself. In 
conclusion, I believe fully in a writer’s actu- 
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ally living the life he tries to depict, not in a 
dilettante manner, but as the people do. 

Meredith Nicholson: It would be money 
in a story writer’s pocket to know just how 
new ideas are caught on the imagination’s 
wireless mast. In my own case I don’t know 
how I have found the plots for such stories 
as I have written. The gods that pass our 
plots are fickle devils, and very whimsical in 
their bestowing of favors. Whom they love 
they may visit in sleep, as witness Steven- 
son’s own confession touching the genesis 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

At the risk of appearing ridiculous — and 
an author is in danger when he talks about 
himself —I will now make a confession, pre- 
posterous though the thing be: My most 
novel ideas, and those have been the most 
profitable when worked out, have come to me 
when I shaved! 

I asked a distinguished psychologist not 
long ago if he could account for the fact 
that my poor imagination seems liveliest as 
I mow my face, and he replied promptly that 
the mind in all departments is at its best in 
the morning hours immediately after sleep. 
This is plausible enough on the face of it, 
the unshaved face, so to speak, but the fact 
is that I always shave at six o'clock in the 
evening. As I don’t know anything about it, 
and even if I knew how to pull ideas out of 
the void, I should not be unselfish enough 
to give away the secret. But I am quite 
serious in saying that the plots of two of my 
stories that have enjoyed the greatest popu- 
larity came to me while I shaved; and I 
often find new ideas, titles, and chapter 
headings running through my mind while 
performing this solemn rite. 

Before I begin a story I must see the end 
of it, or something at least that corresponds 
to a third act in a play. A first chapter and 
all the intermediate incidents are compara- 
tively easy if you have a strong, dramatic in- 
cident to lead up to. I speak now of stories 
written frankly to entertain, and making no 
serious appeal —to stories, not novels in a 
proper sense. Characterizations are not so 
important in the minor type of fiction, but in 
real novels, dealing soberly with definite as- 
pects of life, characterization is, of course, 
the main thing. Balzac, the great master 
novelist, shows how this may be done, and 


he probably didn’t do it while shaving, 
either! And yet, and in proof of the felicity 
of formulating a philosophy in such matters 
as these, it occurs to me that one remembers 
the individuality of the “ Three Musketeers ” 
in Dumas’ tales quite as clearly as one re- 
members their strenuous adventures. 

To make sure that I have a real climax — 
an effective third act—I usually begin by 
writing that particular chapter of a story 
first. If it doesn’t seem strong enough to 
base a story on, I pass it by and look for a 
new subject. I go to my desk at nine o’clock 
each morning for about nine months of the 
year, but that does n’t mean that I produce 
copy every day. On many days I never 
start, though I may know exactly what I 
want to do. If I look up a quotation I am 
likely to go on idling over books. The worst 
foe I have is a copy of Quiller-Couch’s “ Ox- 
ford Book of Poetry,” which my fellow- 
townsman, Dr. James A. Reilly, gave me sev- 
eral years ago. That wonderful anthology 
has eaten up many a morning for me. On 
other days I play with my work, writing and 
re-writing some paragraphs for the sheer fun 
of it. I have never written more than a 
thousand words a day at my blithest. I write 
my first draft by hand, then get a typewritten 
copy, tear it to pieces, get another copy, and 
so on, for half a dozen times, if need be. I 
have never attempted but one short story, 
and this I still have in my possession, and I 
have no intention of publishing it or of offer- 
ing it for publication. I have re-written it 
throughout at least twenty-five times, and I 
still hope to keep on working at it for a good 
many years. Since I wrote the first sketch 
of it I have written and published three 
books. 

I have just been looking over the notes I 
made from time to time while planning “ The 
Little Brown Jug at Kildare,” and I find 
that once started on that work, with my third 
act “curtain” in my eye, I changed nearly 
all the subordinate incidents. I make copi- 
ous notes, but I rarely ever refer to them, 
as a story that’s really going to be a story 
develops a power of its own and feeds itself 
on it as it moves along. However, I never 
change the main device when once it’s 
adopted and tested by the writing of the cru- 
cial chapter. 


- 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriTeER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-s 


Writers should note that beginning Octo- 
ber 1 the letter postage rate either way be- 


tween England and the United States is re- 
duced to two cents an ounee. The old rate 
for manuscripts for publication—one cent 
for each two ounces or fraction of two 
ounces, unsealed — remains unchanged. For 
return postage the international coupons, to 
be obtained at any post-office, should be 
used. 


e*e 


The misuse of “dove” for “dived,” and 
“proven” for “proved,” and “had drank” 
for “had drunk” is especially common 
among people who are particular about their 
language, and who are always careful to say 
“between you and I.” In Harper’s for Oc- 
tober Professor Lounsbury with gleeful 
hyperbole tells how shocked Boston was 
when in the original impression of Long- 
fellow’s poem of “Hiawatha” there were 
found in the seventh book the three follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if he were a beaver.” 

The offending preterite was banished from 
the next edition. As Mr. Lounsbury puts it : 
“*Dove’ was expunged, and the decorous 
‘dived’ assumed its place; and the whole 
transaction was so completely hushed up that 
no public scandal was created.” 


e* 


The New York Herald’s $10,700 short story 
competition is generously planned, with the 
exception of one stipulation. The announce- 
ment says : “ The manuscripts published, and 
all rights therein, are to be the absolute 
property of the New York Herald Company, 
and contestants would do well to retain 
copies of their contributions, as manuscripts 
will not be returned to them.” To the first 
part of this no one can reasonably object, but 
the rule that no manuscripts will be returned 
seems unnecessary and unkind. It imposes 
on every competitor the necessity of dupli- 
cating his manuscript, and leaves him at the 
end of the contest with the uncomfortable 
feeling that there is an unpublished story of 
his, of more or less value, that he does not 
know ‘to be destroyed. The Herald, of 
course, is acting in good faith and means that 
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all unused manuscripts shall be destroyed, 
but it would do better to follow the usual 
custom and return unacceptable manuscripts 
when postage is enclosed. The extra 
trouble to the Herald would be small, and 
simply as a matter of kindly courtesy to the 
contestants it would be well worth taking. 
W. H. H. 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Receiver Is Asked. | 





Receiver Is Asked For. 


Being a relative of Mr. 


Being a relation of Mr. | - 
arkman. 


Parkman. 


Boston had 900 less 
marriages last year than 
the year before. 


Boston had 900 fewer 
marriages last year than 
the year before. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Helen Frances Bagg, whose story, “ What 
Happened on the Rigi,” was published in the 
Red Book for October, has always made her 
home in Chicago, where her mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foresman Bagg, is a well-known 
vocalist, but she has spent a good deal of 
time in travel. The greater part of her time 
has been devoted to dramatic work, and sev- 
eral of her plays have been published and 
produced. The latest one, a three-act play 
called “ The Lady in the Kimono,” was given 
at a special matinee at the Studebaker 
theatre in Chicago last April, under the di- 
tection of J. H. Gilmour. Miss Bagg has 
not been writing long, but her stories and 
-_poems have appeared in the Red Book, the 
Blue Book, Munsey’s, the Argosy, and other 
publications. 


William Chester Estabrook, whose story, 
“The Magic of Sourness,” was printed in the 
Century for October, also has a story, called 
“The Fall and Rise of Constantinople,” in 
the Red Book for November. He has been 
writing for only a short time, but his stories, 
which are usually humorous or musical, have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine, the Century, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Reader, 
Munsey’s various publications, and many 


other magazines. While Mr. Estabrook has 
lived for years in Colorado, he admits to be- 
ing a transplanted Hoosier. He and his wife, 
Alma Martin Estabrook, who is also known 
as a writer, make their home near the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. 

Gertrude Brooks Hamilton, whose story, 
“Two Hearts and a Deuce,” appeared in Ap- 
pleton’s for October, is a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C. She is now twenty-two years 
old, and was on the stage until a year ago, 
when she began literary work. Since then 
she has had poems and stories published in 
the Woman’s Home Companion, the New 
England Magazine, Gunter’s, the Scrap- 
Book, Appleton’s, the Bohemian, the Circle, 
and the Ladies’ World. Her first book, a 
story of stage life, is now in the publisher’s 
hands, and she is at work on a second. 


Mrs. Luther Harris, whose story, “The 
Room of the Cake,” was printed in the Red 
Book for October, now lives in Duluth, 
Minn., although she is not a Western woman 
by birth. For a number of years she wrote 
for the various magazines under a pen name, 
but by the advice of a magazine editor who 
took enough interest in her work to write her 
a personal letter, she began signing her work 
with her own name, which the editor believes 
to be always the better plan where the work 
is worthy. Mrs. Harris has had stories in 
the Smart Set, the New England Magazine, 
the Metropolitan, the Red Book, and a num- 
ber of other magazines. 


Jessie Kaufman, whose novelette, “A 
Jewel of the Seas,” was published in Lippin- 
cott’s for October, has written until lately 
under a pseudonym. Her home is in San 
Francisco, but she has spent several years 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and knows the vari- 
ous phases of life there well. She had 
planned to publish a collection of short 
stories, each one showing a picture of life in 
Hawaii— among the native Hawaiians, the 
visiting element, the foreign residents, etc. — 
and had a dozen or more ready when she lost 
her home and everything that it contained in 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire, and 
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the stories all went, too. Miss Kaufman has 
never attempted to re-write these stories, 
feeling that it would be more difficult than to 
undertake work that was entirely new. She 
is now at work on another novelette descrip- 
tive of life in the Islands, which will give 
more of an insight into the native life and its 
close association with those of foreign blood. 
A few months after the earthquake Miss 
Kaufman returned to Honolulu, and was 
there about a year, during which time she 
sent “A Jewel of the Seas” to Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Florence C. Mallon, whose story, “ A Chip 
in Porridge,” appeared in Harper’s Bazar 
for October, lives with her parents in Malone, 
N. Y. She was graduated from Vassar in 
1897, and two years ago began writing sketch 
stories and one or two stories of French- 
Canadian dialect for the New York Sunday 
Sun. She has also had some of her stories 
printed in Munsey’s and in the Saturday sup- 
plement of the New York Evening Post. 
Her writing so far has been casual, but it has 
been quite enough to warrant her continuing. 
George B. Mallon, the city editor of the New 
York Sun, by the way, is a brother to Miss 
Mallon. 


Augusta Huiell Seaman, whose story, 
“How Constance Conquered,” is printed in 
St. Nicholas for November, and who wrote, 
also, “ The Opal Ring,” published in the Oc- 
tober Delineator, is Mrs. Robert R. Seaman, 
of Richmond Hill, N. Y. Mrs. Seaman has 
been writing only for the past eighteen 
months. Having written some stories for 
her own amusement, she sent a few to the 
magazines, merely as an experiment, and was 
surprised and pleased when they were readily 
accepted. Since then she has had several 
stories published, and she has just completed 
a long work of fiction, based on a historical 
subject, designed for younger readers. 


Francis Haffkina Snow, whose Russian 
story, “ Three on the Steppe,” was published 
in Harper’s Monthly for October, is a Har- 
vard graduate, and was for two years instruc- 
tor in Romance languages at Harvard, in 


both the college and the graduate school. 
He is now living in New York, where he has 
been engaged for nearly three years in a 
scientific investigation of a problem of com- 
parative literature, the result of which wil? 
be published as soon as completed under the 
auspices of Columbia University. Mr. Snow 
has traveled much abroad, and is a scholar of 
wide and varied training in literary and lin- 
guistic fields. He is a remarkable linguist, 
reading and speaking most European lan- 
guages, including Russian. A year ago he 
accompanied his wife, formerly Elena Haff- 
kina, a Russian by birth, on a study trip in 
her native land ; and after traveling with her 
from spot to spot and city to city, penetrat- 
ing even into the Asiatic Caucasus, he was so 
impressed by the inexpressible wretchedness. 
of the Russian people that he determined to 
devote himself as far as possible to spreading 
in his own country a more vital realization 
of the incredible conditions that prevail in 
this vast, semi-mediaeval land. “Three on 
the Steppe” was written from direct, per- 
sonal impression while in Russia. Other 
stories from Mr. Snow’s pen will follow as 
his scientific labors permit. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Cholmondeley.— Miss Mary Cholmondeley, 
the novelist, has some interesting revelations 
concerning her craft in the October number 
of the Pall Mall Magazine. “I have,” she 
says, “been writing books for five and 
twenty years, novels of which I believe 
myself to be the author, in spite of the fact 
that I have been assured over and over again 
that they are not my own work. When I 


have on several occasions ventured to claim 
them, I have seldom been believed, which 


seems the more odd, as when others have 
claimed them they have been believed at 
once. Before I put my name to them they 
were invariably considered to be, and re- 
viewed as, the work of a man; and for years 
after I put my name to them various men 
have been mentioned to me as the real 
author.” é 

Once, she says, when she was “ young and 
shy,” an elderly man at a London dinner 
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party discussed one of her earlier books with 
such appreciation that she told him she had 
written it. The reply was: “I know that to 
be untrue,” and the conversation was turned 
to other subjects. 

When she was writing “ Diana Tempest” 
one of the characters, “a very worldly, re- 
ligious young female prig,”’ was much in 
Miss Cholmondeley’s mind. She piloted her 
through courtship and marriage, inventing all 
her sayings, and describing the wedding and 
the abhorrent bridegroom with great minute- 
ness. The book had been printed and sold 
when one of the young women who had un- 
consciously contributed a trait to the char- 
acter became affianced. “ She immediately 
began throwing off with great dignity, as if 
by clockwork, all the best things which I had 
evolved out of my own brain and had put 
into the mouth of my female prig. At first 
I was delighted with my own cleverness, but 
gradually I became more and more uneasy, 
and when I attended the wedding my heart 
failed me altogether. In ‘Diana Tempest’ 
I had described the rich, elderly, stout, and 
gouty bridegroom whom the lady had cap- 
tured. There he was before my panic- 
stricken eyes! The wedding was exactly as 
I had already described it. It took place in 
London just as I had said. The remem- 
brance that the book had passed beyond my 
own control, the irrevocability of certain 
ghastly sentences came over me in a flash, 
together with the certainty that, however 
earnestly I might deny, swear, take solemn 
oaths on family Bibles, nothing, nothing, not 
even a voice from heaven, much less that of 
a rural dean still on earth, could make my 
innocence credible.” 


Johnston.— Miss Mary Johnston had a seri- 
ous illness four years ago, and her physician 
ordered her to stop all literary work. She 
spent much time in foreign travel, and during 
her wanderings the plot of her new novel, 
“Lewis Rand,” slowly worked itself out in 
her mind. Sometimes in Sicily, sometimes 
in England, sometimes on steamships, some- 
times in hotels, she slowly and carefully de- 
veloped her story, until finally upon her re- 
turn from England last year in complete 
health she was able to go vigorously ahead 


with the book and carry it through to its 
conclusion. — New York Sun. 


——_____@_____- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

An Editor’s Ideas Abou Writirg.— George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, probably has more manu- 
scripts submitted to him than any other 
magazine editor, and thus, in the very per- 
formance of his work,,he exercises a strong 
influence on the development of the young 
writer. What he has to say, therefore, on 
the subject of writing for magazines, and es- 
pecially on the chances of the unknown man, 
is of interest. 

“Writing is like religion,’ Mr. Lorimer 
began. “Every man who feels the call 
must work out his own salvation. And I 
might add that while many are called, few 
are chosen. 

“Many beginners think that if they can 
acquire style the fight is won; but style 
without ideas is as useless as an edged tool 
without wood to carve. On the other hand, 
many men who have ideas expect to write 
acceptably without spending any time in 
learning how to use the tools of their trade. 

“ Given talent for it, a man must prepare 
himself for writing as he would for medicine 
or law — by study and practice. Men don’t 
expect to leap over night into the practice 
of either of these professions. But there is 
an idea current that writing is a haphazard 
profession, and that success just happens in 
it. I know of none which involves more 
drudgery and hard work during the years of 
preparation. 

“T believe that newspaper training is al- 
most necessary to the man who wants to 
write for magazines. The daily newspaper 
sustains the same relation to the young 
writer as the hospital to the medical student 
— it is the great school of practical experi- 
ence. Take almost any of the men who are 
doing good work to-day, and you will find 
that they have been reporters. Newspaper 
training teaches three invaluable things — to 
do what you are told to do; to do it 
quickly ; and that there are no excuses for 
not doing it. Then a man who writes for 
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the magazines to-day needs a trained news 
sense. 

“Of course, there are some drawbacks to 
a newspaper experience, too. It teaches 
facility, but a man may easily become too 
facile. That, I think, is why so many of the 
new novels read as if they were only first 
drafts of stories. They are written at white 
heat, with journalistic swiftness, and pub- 
lished before the cooling-off' process has 
taken place. ; 

Mr. Lorimer believes that there are more 
women writing to-day than men. “But 
women,” he says, “as a rule, write what they 
call introspective stories.” 

I asked him what he meant by “ intro- 
spective stories,” and he replied with a char- 
acteristic epigram : — 

“Stories where one looks within and finds 
nothing.” 

When he was asked to define a story ( and 
by this is meant fiction ), he replied : — 

“In a real story, the psychology is inci- 
dental to the plot ; in the introspective story, 
the plot is incidental to the psychology. In 
a real story, such as ‘ Vanity Fair,’ character 
is revealed by what the people in the book 
say and do, not by what they think out loud 
and tell us in asides about themselves. In 
the former the reader does the thinking ; in 
the latter the hero does it.” 

Of the relations between 
authors, Mr. Lorimer said : — 

“Once the notion was held that man was 
lucky to get printed, and that to want money 
for his work was to take a low-browed view 
of a high-browed matter. He was given 
something that was called an honorarium, if 
he got anything, but like most things with 
long and imposing names, it did n’t amount 
to much. To be respectable and to eat regu- 
larly, he usually had to have a ‘job.’ Now, 
when an increasingly large number of men 
live by their pens, no manuscript should be 
kept more than a week, and two or three 
days ought to be sufficient to dispose of the 
average paper. It’s just as easy for an editor 
to keep up with his work day by day as to let 
it get behind a month, and then to keep along 
with it. 

“The writer is entitled to prompt decision, 
and that helps some with him. Paying on ac- 


editors and 


ceptance helps more, for he usually needs the 
money quite as much as the man who makes 
a living selling hides. The old method of 
paying on publication, keeping an author 
waiting for weeks and months, and sometimes 
years, for his money, is a relic of the dark 
ages of magazine making. 

“It is my feeling that an editor should not 
accept an article or a story about which he 
feels the slightest doubt. You don’t find 
business men entering into an agreement 
when they are doubtful of its wisdom. 
Doubt means that you are taking chances. 
If an editor isn’t quite sure that he likes a 
thing, his readers will probably be sure that 
they don’t like it. 

“One of the greatest fallacies in making 
magazines is the ‘big name’ fallacy. When 
you get a big name coupled with a good 
story, you have the ideal combination. But 
when you have the big name and a bad story, 
you simply disappoint the high expectations 
of your readers. I should always prefer a 
good story by an unknown man to a mod- 
erately good story by Kipling. Of course, a 
big name stands for achievement and the 
ability to achieve again. That’s why the un- 
knowns keep seeing them in the magazines. 
But every now and then some very bad 
manuscript comes from the great. The most 
telling successes that we have ever had have 
been with series by unknown and anonymous 
writers.”” — Isaac F. Marcosson, in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


By Sidney Lanier. 120 pp. Cloth, 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Poem OvTLINEs. 
$1.00, net. New 
1908 


“Poem Outlines” is made up of outlines 
and fragments of verse which were left by 
Sidney Lanier among his manuscripts, and 
which the editor regards as containing the 
essence of poetry. The compiler says: 
“These poem-sketches were jotted in pencil 
on the backs of envelopes, on the margins of 
musical programmes, on little torn scraps of 
paper, amid all sorts of surroundings, when- 
ever the dream came to him. Some are 
mere flashes of simile in unrhymed couplets ; 
others are definite rounded outlines, instinct 
with the beauty of idea, but not yet hewn to 
the line of perfect form.” In laying stress 
on the value of such fragments, the compiler 
says: “It requires but little intimacy with 
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the true artist to see that, whether his me- 
dium of expression be words, or music, or 
the brusa, much of his finest achievement can 
never be given to his fellows bearing the 
stamp of perfect craftsmanship. As when 
the painter, with hand momentarily inspired 
by the fervor of the eye, fixes in a sketch 
some miracle of color or line, which vanishes 
with each stroke of the brush laboring to 
embody it in a finished picture — so the poet 
may transcribe one note of his own tense 
heart-strings ; may find fluttering words that 
zigzag aerially beside the elusive new-born 
thought ; may strike out in the rough some 
heaven-scaling conception—to discover too 
often that these priceless tragments cannot 
be fused again, cannot be joined with com- 
moner metals into a conventional quatrain 
or sonnet. ... It may be that his word is 
interrupted by the necessity for giving to the 
world that which it will receive in exchange 
for a living, and his next vision is of a far 
distant corner of the Enchanted Land. Yet 
these records are what they are ; they bear 
star dust upon their wings ; they give, per- 
haps, his most intimate revelation, his high- 
est utterance.” 

It can hardly be said that the present 
volume contains material that fully justifies 
such enthusiastic phrasing, but the book is 
interesting because it gives glimpses of the 
inspiration that comes to the poet’s mind, and 
shows his jewels in the rough. Some of 
the fragments have real poetic value, as, for 
example, the lines, 


“In a silence embroidered with whispers of lovers, 
As the darkness is purfled with fire-flies,” 


or the lines, 


“The blackbirds giving a shimmer of sound, 
As midday hills give forth | @nsParent tremors | 
of heat and haze, 


and the phrase, 
“Star-drops lingering after sunlight’s rain.” 


Others show attempts that failed and are 
sometimes ludicrous, like, 


“The feverish heaven with a stitch in the side, 
Of lightning.” 


Sometimes there is an outline that might be 
worked out into a poem, as, for instance, 


“ORNAMENT BEFORE DRESS. 


“Who doubts but Eve had a rose in her hair 
Ere fig leaves fettered her limbs ? 
So life wore poetry’s perfect rose 
Before ’twas clothed with economic prose. 
Homer before Pherecydes, 
Caedmon before Alfred,” 


or, 


“ Night’s a black-haired poet, and he’s in love with 
Day. But he never meets her save at early morn 
and late eve, when they fall into each other’s arms 
and draw out a lingering kiss ; so folded together at 
such times that we cannot distinguish bright maid 


from dark lover ; and so we call it Dawn and Twi- 
light — it being 
“ Not light, but lustrous dark ; 
Not dark, but secret light.” 


_ The little volume is rich in suggestion, and 
it undeniably contains some uncut gems of 
poetry. W. H. H. 


THe NewspaPer Worker. By James McCarthy. 108 
pp. Cloth. New York: The Press Guild. 


The purpose of Mr. McCarthy’s book is 
“to familiarize the new reporter with the 
organization of a newspaper staff, to give 
him some notion of the mechanical part of 
the newspaper business, and by explicit direc- 
tion regarding the manner of obtaining in- 
formation about all kinds of news, direct him 
to an intelligent comprehension of the aims, 
scope, and requirements of his profession.” 
The book was written from notes jotted 
down from time to time during fifteen years 
of active newspaper reporting, and is plain 
and practical throughout. Several chapters 
are devoted to giving specific instructions 
for reporting all kinds of important news, 
and not only are schedules given of the facts 
to be learned in each case, but there are long 
lists of descriptive or hint words and phrases 
that may help the reporter in writing out his 
story. For instance, under the heading 
“Social Reporting” comes the  para- 
graph :— 


Weddings. — Names of bride, bridegroom, maids of 
honor, best man, flower girls, etc. ; when and where 
held ; private or public, at home or In church ; 
simple, elaborate, or fashionable ; weather ; decora- 
tions ; name of clergyman and church with which he 
is connected ; parents of bride and bridegroom ; who 
gives bride away ; spectators — their number, stand- 
ing, or character, interested in ceremony, etc. ; 
ushers ; prominent persons present ; how bride and 
bridegroom looked ( See “ Personal Description ” ) ; 
gowns of bride, maids, and notable women present ; 
dress of bridegroom and best man ; the bridal veil, 
how fastened, and flowers ; bouquets of bridesmaids ; 
does bride wear bridegroom’s wedding gift ; recep- 
tion — names of receiving party and assistants ; wed- 
ding breakfast, caterer, and menu; those present ; 
congratulations, personal, by letter and by telegram ; 
presents ; bridegroom’s favors to ushers, etc. ; wed- 
ding tour ; future home ; when couple will be “ at 
home ” ; sketches of couple, social standing, etc. If 
married at home, state where couple stood during the 
ceremony, and if under an arch, describe it. In 
‘ashionable church weddings, describe nature of the 
ceremony ; arrival of couple at church; crowd ; 
music ; wedding march—processional and_ reces- 
sional ; organist ; choral service. 


The lists of hint words are like those in 
Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” but so arranged as to 
be most useful to reporters when writing 
news of different classes; for instance, 
under the heading “Fires,” the list 
begins :— 

Full swing ; headway ; fanned ; sweeping; shone 
like an immense cresset ; combustible ; crackling 
timbers ; sheets, tongues, tempest, ribbons, canopy, 
cordon, jets, columns, tides, plumes of flames or fire ; 
seething mass: inflammable; ruddy ; erubescent ; 


embers ; brands ; 
and so goes on for twenty lines. Much good 
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advice is given in the book, with information 
about headline writing, proof-reading, and 
other matters of interest to newspaper 
workers. The long list of “ Verbal Distinc- 
tions ” is a very useful feature. W. H. H. 


Tue Hovse or Rimmon. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. 
ner’s Sons. 1908 


With “The House of Rimmon” Dr. van 
Dyke, who is already accounted among the 
foremost of our lyric poets, has undertaken 
the poetic drama, and has achieved a notable 
success. Taking for the basis of his plot the 
biblical story of Naaman, the Syrian, he has 
boldly added to it a love intrigue between 
Naaman’s wife and the priest of the House 
of Rimmon, and a story of self-sacrificing 
love for Naaman on the part of Ruahmah, 
the Israelitish maid, which give to the plot 
a definite romantic interest. The language 
of the text, though somewhat sensuous in 
one or two instances, is in the main fine and 
elevated, and the whole piece is characterized 
by dramatic as well as by poetic power. An 
element of humor is added by the mixed 
metaphors of Rakhaz, one of the courtiers 
of Damascus, who says, for instance : “ Our 
heads shall be crowned with seats of honor 
in the processions of the Assyrian king. He 
needs wise counselors to help him guide the 
ship of empire onto the solid rock of pros- 
perity.” Ruahmah’s song of the dawn in the 
third act is an exquisite lyric gem. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Boy anv tHE Ovuttaw. By Thomas J. L. Mc- 


Manus. Illustrated. 408 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York : The Grafton Press. 


The author of “The Boy and the Outlaw” 
lived as a boy during the Civil War at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and was deeply impressed by the 
dramatic scenes connected with John 
Brown’s raid. He has written a story around 
the events of those stirring times, telling 
how a country boy, pining for an education, 
comes across a wounded mulatto, one of 
John Brown’s band, hiding in the bushes, 
and secretes him from the officers Of the 
law, at great risk to himself, although by giv- 
ing up the fugitive he could have won a 
$1,000 reward. Prominent among the other 
characters of the interesting story are the 
boy’s mother, an uneducated woman who is 
heroically devoting her life to paying her 
dead husband’s debts, and her motley collec- 
tion of boarders, a crew of men engaged in 
the construction of a dam. Their varied 
characteristics are illustrated with never- 
failing humor, while the story gives innum- 
erable pictures of Southern life in war times, 
and especially depicts the old-fashioned 
negroes, with their simple weaknesses and 
their peculiar ways. The book is unique, 
and all who read it will be well repaid. In- 
cidentally in a preface the author gives some 


By Henry van Dyke. 121 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


extracts from a “ Dairy” that he kept when 

he was a boy that make the reader of them 

hungry for the remainder of the manuscript. 

Man-Buitpinc. By Lewis Ransom Fiske, LL.D. 324 
pp. Cloth. Chicago : The Science Press. 

“ Man-Building” was originally brought 
out by the Scribners in a private edition of 
1,000 copies in 1901. The edition having 
been exhausted, and re-awakened interest in 
the subjects treated in the work having re- 
cently caused a popular demand, the present 
publishers secured the right to bring out the 
book for general circulation. The book is a 
thoughtful one, and the author in naming 
and analyzing the laws that control the sym- 
metrical growth of men and women in body, 
mind, and character, has sought to answer 
the question, What can be done to help 
young people develop and use the powers of 
their being for their highest good? 


in 
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{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


On LEARNING TO WRITE. 
(38 ec.) for November. 

Corrovanus. Illustrated. Harold Hodge. Harper’s 
(38 c.) for November. 

Harper’s MaGazine oF To-Day. 
Harper's (38 c.) for November. 

Ricuarp MansrFietp. III.—The Great Actor. II- 
lustrated. Paul Wilstach. Scribner's (28 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Letrers oF Watt WHITMAN. 
(28 c.) for November. 

Tue Lonpon “ Times” AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
War. George Haven Putnam. Putnam’s (28 c.) for 
November. 

A Pea For Critics. Eugene Wendell 
Putnam's (28 c.) for November. 

GentLe Speecu. Price Collier. 
Review (38 c.) for November. 

Mattuew Arnotp as Poet. Professor William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. North American Review (38 c.) 
for November. 

Danret Corr Grirman. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for November. 

Tue EARNINGS OF THE DramaTizED Novet. George 
Middleton. Bookman ( 28 c.) for November. 

Tue Prea or Poetic License. George Philip 
Krapp. Forum (28 c.) for November. 


Havelock Ellis. Atlantic 


Editor’s Study, 


Illustrated. Putnam’s 


Harter. 


North American 














My Srory. ( Continued.) Hall Caine. Appleton’s 
Magazine (18 c. ) for November. 

Daniet C. Gitman: BuitpeR oF Universities. 
With portrait. Nicholas Murray Butler. American 


Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for November. 

My Lorp Hamtert. Historical, literary, and psychi- 
cal considerations touching the principal character in 
Shakspere’s tragedy. John McGovern and Jesse 
Edson Hall. National Magazine (18 c.) for No- 
vember. 

A Trisute to Count Totstoy. With frontispiece 
portrait. Dr. Paul Carus. Open Court (13 c.) for 


November. 
Literary Men oF Brown. IV.—Sam Walter 
Foss. With portrait. 


Harry Lyman 
Brown Alumni Monthly for October. 
Tue INSPIRATION OF BIOGRAPHY. 
{9 c.) for October 1. 
Goetue’s SERVICE TO MoperRN THovuGar. 
Parsons. 


Koopman, 
Christian Register 


Eugene 
Christian Register (9 c.) for October 29. 
Tue Morner-Toncue. Brander Matthews. Satur- 
day Evening Post (8 c. ) for October 3. 
Tue Ace or Paper. George Ethelbert Walsh. New 
York Christian Advocate (13 ¢.) for October 8. 
Noan Wesster’s Sesgui-CENTENNIAL. With por- 
trait. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for October 14. 


Totstoy : Sace, Economist, anp Novetist. Jour- 
nal of Education (13 ¢c.) for October 15. 

Writinc AND Praywritinc. Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. Collier's (13 c.) for October 24. 

Guost-Story Tecunigue. Mary S. Watts. New 
York Times Saturday Review for October 24. 

MistrAL oF Provence ( Frédéric Mistral). Albert 


R. Ledoux. Outlook (13 c. ) for October 24. 

Tue Fine Art oF Boox-BInpDING. Illustrated. 
Claire Coburn Swift. Outlook (13 c. ) for October 24. 

An American Humanist (Charles Eliot Norton ). 
Outlook (13 ¢.) for October 24. 

Ik Marve. anp Epcewoop Farm. Illustrated. Al- 
bert Frederick Wilson. Outlook (13 ¢.) for Octo- 
ber 24. 

Cuartes Error Norton. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Outlook (13 c.) for October 31. 

A Master or Optimism ( Edward Sandford Mar- 
tin). With portrait. Harper's Weekly (13 ©.) for 
‘October 31. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Miss Lilian Whiting is to be the authorized 
biographer of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. Mrs. Spofford, who was Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s most intimate friend, is preparing the 
introduction to the new collected edition of 
her poems. 

The late Miss Charlotte Yonge wrote a 
life of G. E. Romanes. Now Mrs. Romanes 
has written a memoir of Miss Yonge. The 
book will also have an appreciation of Miss 
Yonge by Lady Frederick Cavendish. 
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Mr. Shorter’s definitive biography of the 
Brontés, just issued, contains many letters 
and manuscripts hitherto unpublished. 

“The Pope of Twickenham” is the title 
of a study of the poet, his life, his work, and 
his friends, by the lady who conceals her 
identity under the name of “ George Paston.” 
The work will fill two volumes. 

F. B. Sanborn, who was the friend of 
Thoreau and Emerson, and the intimate of 
John Brown, has written his “Recollections 
of Seventy Years.” 

“The Great Fight, Poems and Sketches, 
Edited with a Biographical Sketch by May 
Harvey Drummond,” contains a short, inti- 
mate biography of the late William Henry 
Drummond. 

The memoirs of Jonas Lie as related by 
his son, Erik Lie, will be published soon in 
Copenhagen. The work will contain a num- 
ber of unpublished letters exchanged between 
the author and leading contemporaries in 
Norway. 

The “ Park-street Papers,” by 
Bliss Perry, is made up exclusively of essays 
having to do with the Atlantic Monthly and 
its home on Park street. 


volume, 


William Winter’s book of reminiscences, 
announced by Moffat, Yard, & Co., is de- 
voted to the author’s recollections of the 
famous actors with whom he has come in 
contact during his long career as a dramatic 


critic. It bears the title, “Other Days: 
Being Chronicles and Memories of the 
Stage.” 


The Longmans announce a “ History of 
English Journalism to the Foundation of the 
Gazette,” in which the author, J. B. Wil- 
liams, aims to portray, on a scale never be- 
fore attempted, the origin and early history 
of English newspapers, describing all the 
principal writers and their careers. The 
book will contain an exhaustive catalogue of 
all periodicals published up to the year 1667. 

President Roosevelt has signed a contract 
with the Outlook to act as an associate 
editor. This is made subject to the existing 
contract to write the story of his African 
travels for Charles Scribner’s Sons. His 


work in connection with: the Outlook is to 
cover political and economic topics. 
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The New York Herald offers prizes 
amounting to $10,700 in two contests in short 
story writing. No. 1 is confined to school 
teachers of the United States ; No. 2 is open 
to amateur and professional writers of this 
country. A committee is to select 104 of the 
best of the stories submitted, and these are 
to be published in turn in the Sunday Herald, 
beginning January 3 and ending July 4, 19009. 
During these twenty-six weeks $200 will be 
awarded each week to the successful writers, 
in accordance with the votes of the Herald’s 
readers. That is to say, for the four stories 
to be presented each Sunday the writers of 
two will receive $75 each and the authors of 
the other two $25 each. In addition to the 
$5,200 to be thus distributed, the Herald 
offers six grand prizes amounting to $5,500, 
to be awarded at the close of the competition 
—also by vote of the Herald readers — two 
prizes of $2,500 each, two of $500 each, and 
two of $250 each. Manuscripts are limited 
to a maximum of 2,500 words. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. Manuscripts should 
be typewritten, and the author of each should 
indicate at the top of the first page in which 
of the two competitions it is entered. 
Stories must contain the author’s name or 
pseudonym (for publication), and the 
author's full name and full address (not for 
publication ) should be on the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page. Contestants 
may submit as many stories as they wish. 
The latest time at which manuscripts may be 
entered in the contest is Monday, June 7, at 
six P. M. Manuscripts should be addressed, 
* Editor Short Story Competition, Box 2,000, 
Station E, New York City.” . 


The Alcolm is a new magazine, published 
in New York. Its purpose is “To interest 
and show the true attitude of the man of 
the World of Business—not only in his 
hours of strain, but in his hours of ease and 
retirement ; the establishment of successful 
enterprises from their modest inception to 
widespread operations ; how they were built 
up, and how they were handed on in their 
mammoth proportions to the present genera- 
tion.” 

Food and Drink is a new monthly maga- 
zine published by S. E. Cassino at Salem, 
Mass. 
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Every “ism” that is is represented in a 
monthly magazine called the Day, the first 
number of which has been published in New 
York. Spiritualism, vedantaism, human 
electricity, psychology, psychic research, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, new thought, 
telepathy, and utilitarianism are only a few 
of the themes which are touched upon in this 
publication, which seems to have taken all 
occult and religious knowledge for its 
province. 

London is to have a new monthly, called. 
the English Review. It will start with the 
opening installments of Joseph Conrad’s 
autobiography and a novel by H. G. Wells, 
and there will be contributions by Count Tol- 
stoy, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, and 
John Galsworthy. 


To the valuable series of Old South Leaf- 
lets, published by the Directors of the Old 
South Work, Boston, has been added Robert 
C. Winthrop’s Fourth of July oration on 
“The Centennial of Independence.” The 
papers in the series now make four interest- 
ing volumes. 

The entire November edition of the Chau- 
tauquan Magazine was burned October 19, 
when the building in Chautauqua, N. Y., 
in which the periodical is printed, was 
burned to the ground. Mr. Taylor, who 
has charge of all the Chautauqua publica- 
tions, said directly after the fire that there 
were duplicate proofs of the issue in Chicago, 
and that in all probability the magazine would 
be quickly reset and printed there or in Buf- 
falo. 


Mrs. Howard Kingscote (“Lucas Cleeve’) 
died in England in September. 

Esther Chamberlain died at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., September 20. 

Elbridge Henry Goss died at Melrose, 
Mass., October 9, aged seventy-eight. 


Benjamin H. Ridgely died at Monterey, 
Mex., October 10, aged forty-seven. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman died at Norwich, 
Conn., October 13, aged seventy-seven. 


Edwin Reed died in Boston October 15, 
aged seventy-three. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton died at 
Cambridge, Mass., October 21, aged eighty 
years. 





